TEXAS. 


The  vast  importance  of  correct  views,  as  to  the  various 
questions  of  policy  involved  in  the  proposed  annexation  of 
Texas,  supercedes  ■all  necessity  for  apology  on  the  part  ot 
any  citizen  in  proffering  his  opinions  to  the  public,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  stock.  Without  attempting  to  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  some  of  the  more  leading  questions  involved. 

The  present  population  of  Texas  may  be  stated  at  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand,  including 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  slaves.  Of  these  slaves 
the  efficient  hands  employed  in  agriculture,  do  not  exceed 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  These  cannot  produce  annually 
more  than  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Her  present  national  importance,  may  be  properly  es¬ 
timated  by  this  item,  which  is  too  insignificant  to  excite  un¬ 
easiness  or  jealousy  in  any  quarter. 

Her  ability  to  increase  this  amount  of  production  depends 
entirely  upon  accessions  to  her  laboring  population.  This 
again  depends  upon  poor  white  imigrants  from  Europe  and 
slaves  from  here,  her  constitution  forbidding  the  importation 
of  slaves  except  from  the  United  States. 

The  chance  of  her  obtaining  such  labor  from  Europe  may 
be  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  cotton 
has  never  yet  been  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  Europeans,  and 
that  no  field-labor  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  from  them  in 
such  a  climate.  Until  the  healthier  and  more  congenial  iati- 
tudes  of  the  Union  and  British  America  are  densely  filled, 
it  will  be  preposterous  to  anticipate  any  considerable  Euro¬ 
pean  emigration  to  Texas.  Even  if  commercial  capital  and 
government  influence  should,  for  a  time,  force  the  flow  of  the 
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stream  in  that  direction,  no  permanent  result  of  iinportance 
would  be  yielded.  Such  population  must  sooner  or  later 
dwindle  and  perish  in  the  field-labor  of  that  climate. 

Nor  is  her  prospect  better  for  any  considerable  accession 
of  slaves  from  here.  Any  amount  of  unimproved  cotton  lands 
of  the  first  quality  can  still  be  had  within  our  bounds,  nearly 
as  cheap  as  in  Texas; — so  cheap  that  the  difference  in  price 
would  not  constitute  an  inducement  with  the  slave  holder  for 
expatriating  himself.  There  is  no  capital  in  Texas,  nor  the 
means  of  accumulating  any,  to  enable  the  present  inhabitants 
to  import  slaves.  The  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  which 
must  have  gone  to  the  accumulation  of  her  enormous  debt  of 
thirteen  million,  ought  to  have  brought  in  a  much  larger 
number  of  slaves.  That  resource  is  now  gone.  The  public 
credit  is  sunk  and  gone  forever.  Her  only  future  dependence 
for  slave  labor  rests  entirely  upon  the  imigration  of  slave 
holders  from  the  United  States. 

What  then  are  the  inducements  upon  which  the  hope  of 
any  such  emigration  can  be  based?  They  consist  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  the  alleged  superiority  of  her  climate  and  soil,  for  the 
production  of  cotton. 

To  counterbalance  these,  there  are  the  disinclination  of 
every  people  and  especially  Americans  to  expatriation;  the 
disinclination  to  become  citizens  of  a  country  that  must  for 
ever  remain  an  inferior  and  dependant,  if  not  insignficant 
power;  the  disinclination  every  man  of  sense  and  substance 
must  have  to  adopt  as  a  new  home  a  country  already  irre¬ 
trievably  insolvent,  and  incur  for  himself  and  property  the  un¬ 
avoidable  burthens  of  a  population  of  only  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  attempting  to  maintain  an  independent  government. 

A  recent  pamphlet  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  Texas 
will  present  superior  and  attractive  advantages  to  cotton 
growers,  by  reason  of  a  treaty  with  England,  admitting 
Texas  cotton  into  England  free  of  duty,  in  consideration  of 
similar  free  admission  of  English  manufactures  into  Texas. 
Such  an  argument  may  be  worth  something  among  our  vene¬ 
rated  senators,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  respectable 


slave  holder  so  silly  as  not  to  know  that  it  mattered  nothing 
to  him  whether  he  paid  his  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern¬ 
ment  indirectly  at  the  custom-house  or  directly  to  the  tax  gath¬ 
erer.  No  intelligent  man  could  tail  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  burthen  on  him  for  the  support  ol  government 
must  always  be  much  lighter  as  a  citizen  of  this  Union,  than 
as  a  citizen  of  Texas.  As  to  supposed  difference  in  the  rel¬ 
ative  degrees  of  security,  for  both  life  and  property  in  the 
two  countries,  nothing  need  be  said. 

In  the  absence  of  all  well  founded  hope  to  obtain  the  ne¬ 
cessary  labor  to  till  her  soil,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  extent 
of  her  domain  and  the  fertility  of  her  soil.  These  alone  can 
never  constitute  a  respectable  State  or  a  rival  in  any  branch 
of  commerce.  Any  such  supposable  rivalry  can,  therefore, 
have  no  bearing  of  weight  upon  the  question  of  annexation. 

Her  doom  as  an  independent  nation,  if  she  remain  such,  is 
feebleness  and  dependence.  But  the  more  zealous  advocates 
of  annexation,  though  at  one  moment  they  preposterously 
magnify  her  prospective  growth  and  population,  to  excite 
our  fears  of  rivalry  in  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  next  in¬ 
sist  upon  this  very  feebleness,  as  what  must  drive  her  into 
the  arms  of  England,  and  through  our  fears  ot  that  dreaded 
enemy  alarm  us  with  the  apprehension  of  having  a  thorn 
driven  into  our  vulnerable  side. 

This  simulated  fear,  so  degrading  to  our  national  character 
and  which  ought  to  be  so  offensive  to  our  national  pride,  is 
based  upon  an  idea,  the  direct  reverse  of  a  well  established 
European  maxim:  that  is,  that  a  weak  neutral  is  one  of  the 
best  frontier  barriers  a  nation  can  have.  But  the  whole  idea 
is  preposterous  and  unsustained  by  the  slightest  probability. 
Their  origin  and  near  neighborhood,  must  ever  disincline  the 
Texians  to  making  or  fostering  a  foreign  alliance  injurious  to 
us.  Even  in  the  event  of  ill  blood  between  the  two  nations, 
their  good  sense  would  tell  them  that  the  momentary  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  any  ill  will,  by  aiding  a  temporary  invasion  through 
their  borders,  would  be  dearly  paid  for  by  incurring  the  last¬ 
ing  hostility  of  this  nation,  which  must  lead  to  their  ultimate 
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extermination.  Why  should  England  go  so  far  off  as  Texas 
to  seek  a  point  for  invasion,  when  the  whole  Gulf  coast  from 
Mobile  to  the  Sabine,  presents  an  unintermitting  succession 
of  such  points,  all  so  much  better  than  any  in  Texas,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  main  object  of  attack.  New 
Orleans  ? 

A  recently  published  letter  of  General  Jackson’s  intimates 
the  opinion,  that  England  might,  secretly  and  unknown  to  us, 
land  in  Texas  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  by  an 
overland  march  of  three  hundred  miles  surprise  and  capture 
Orleans.  The  venerable  General  does  little  credit  to  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  England,  in  supposing  she  would  take  such  a  circui¬ 
tous  path  to  such  perfidious  violence.  No  man  knows  better 
than  he  does,  that,  with  less  than  one  third  the  force,  she  can 
take  Orleans  any  day  in  the  year,  by  landing  within  two  hours 
march  of  the  city.  No  man  knows  better,  that  neither  ten, 
nor  thirty,  nor  twice  thirty  thousand  men  could  permanently 
hold  Orleans,  and  that  such  an  army  could  reasonably  expect 
a  permanent  lodgment  only  in  their  graves.  Sickness  alone 
would  dispose  of  at  least  the  half of  it,  in  a  single  season.  If  with  a 
million  of  bold  and  hardy  yeomen,  now  with  the  aid  of  steam, 
almost  as  it  were,  within  bugle-call  of  Orleans,  we  cannot  re¬ 
pel  any  force  that  can  be  sent  against  it,  from  a  distance  of 
five  thousand  miles,  we  deserve  to  lose  it,  and  had  better  set 
about  placing  ourselves  under  the  vassalage  of  some  braver  and 
more  warlike  people,  capable  of  defending  us.  Is  it  not  time 
that  England  should  cease  to  be  such  a  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones  scare  crow  for  us?  There  is  no  nation,  from  a  war 
with  which  she  has  so  little  to  hope  and  so  much  to  fear  as 
with  us.  Since  she  has  become  satisfied  of  our  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  and  injure  her,  war  between  the  two  countries 
will  never  be  of  her  seeking.  She  would  no  doubt  be  glad 
not  to  be  so  dependent  upon  us  for  cotton,  would  therefore 
like  to  see  Texas  grow  up  to  a  successful  rival  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  in  raising  cotton,  and  therefore  will  encourage 
her  all  she  can  by  soft  words  and  honied  assurances  of  good 
will.  But  no  English  ministry  will  venture  directly  to  en- 


courage  the  propagation  of  negro  slavery,  and  without  that 
Texas  can  never  become  of  sufficient  commercial  importance 
to  induce  England,  at  any  serious  expense  or  inconvenience, 
to  seek  a  close  alliance  with  her.  She  has  too  much  sagacity 
ever  to  receive  it  as  a  colony,  to  be  reared  up  by  her  re¬ 
sources,  and  then  snatched  from  her  by  us,  as  soon  as  we 
found  it  worth  the  taking.  If  there  is  even  room  for  doubt  as 
to  our  ability  to  defend  our  southern  frontier  against  her  in¬ 
vasions,  with  what  hope  could  she  expect  to  defend  Texas, 
open  as  it  is  at  every  avenue  to  our  invasion.  Indeed,  she 
would  have  better  luck  than  with  any  colony  she  has  ever 
yet  planted,  if  the  colony  itself  did  not  eagerly  jump  into  our 
arms,  the  moment  we  extended  them  for  its  reception. 

Nevertheless,  as  not  merely  General  Jackson,  but  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  have  all  in  their  turn 
sought  to  obtain  Texas,  as  neceesary  to  the  security  of  the  great 
emporium  of  western  trade,  it  is  in  vain  for  inferior  men  to 
argue  the  reverse.  The  w'estsern  and  southern  people  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  country  is  necessary  to  them. 
Furthermore  the  land  is  undoubtedly  very  good,  and  for  all  good 
land  they  have  a  most  insatiable  craving.  Sooner  or  later, 
have  it  they  will.  Rightfully  or  wrongfully,  therefore,  anv 
discussion  of  the  subject,  for  practical  uses,  requires  the  con¬ 
cession  that  the  country  is  needed  and  ultimately  will  be  ob- 
tained  either  for  money  or  at  the  price  of  blood.  The  only  open 
question  is,  as  to  the  time,  manner,  and  conditions,  in  obtaining  it. 

Annexation  will  add  but  little,  if  anything,  to  the  wealth  or 
commerce  of  the  whole  Union.  The  abstracting  of  slaves  and 
capital  from  the  States  where  they  are  now  employed  and  the 
concentrating  them  upon  Texas  will  enhance  the  value  of  its 
lands  and  may  increase  the  yield  from  the  slaves,  but  will  be 
attended  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  the  amount  of  population  of  those  States  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  Supposing  this  drain  to  come  principallv 
from  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  or  that 
their  inferior  lands  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  com¬ 
petition,  then  they  will  lose  slaves,  capital,  and  population,  and 


incur  consequent  diminution  of  general  state  wealth,  just  in 
proportion  as  Texas  acquires.  There  is  now  within  the  Union 
a  superabundance  of  land  to  grow  more  cotton  than  can  be 
sold.  The  effect,  therefore,  must  be,  without  adding  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole  nation,  to  impover¬ 
ish  the  cotton  growing  states  and  enrich  Texas.  The  differ¬ 
ence  to  our  northern  Atlantic  brethren  wall  be  nothing. 
They  will  still  have  the  same  amount  of  slave  drivers  work¬ 
ing  for  their  benefit;  the  same  extent  of  monopolised  market 
for  the  use  of  their  shipping  and  the  sale  of  their  manufactures. 
On  the  supposition  that  Texas  would  become  a  considerable 
cotton  growing  country  without  annexation,  as  the  northern 
states,  to  that  extent,  would  lose  their  monopoly,  their  mani¬ 
fest  interest  is  in  favor  of  annexation,  as,  in  any  event,  that  of 
the  southern  States  is  against  it. 

Yet,  however  obvious  this  is,  still  it  must  be  taken  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Southern  States  are  anx'ously  in  fa¬ 
vor,  whilst  the  Northern  States  are  earnestly  opposed  to  an¬ 
nexation.  The  reason  for  this  plain  departure  from  self-inter¬ 
est  on  both  sides,  must  be  known,  properly  to  understand  the 
whole  subject.  This  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fanaticism 
of  the  one  side  and  the  fear  of  it  on  the  other,  and  in  the  jea¬ 
lousies  and  graspings  after  power  among  the  political  leaders 
of  both  sides.  These  jealousies  and  antipathies,  when  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  parties  themselves  overlook  their  imme¬ 
diate  pecuniary  interests,  must  constitute  an  important  feature 
in  the  case,  not  to  be  neglected  in  any  attempted  adjustment 
of  the  subject. 

The  people  of  the  three  slaveholding  States  of  the  West — 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  who  have  an  identity  of 
local  interest,  institutions,  manners,  and  customs,  and  who 
hold  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  may  be  said,  like  all  the 
other  people  of  the  West,  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
Texas,  and  mean  to  have  it  some  day,  but  are  in  no  violent 
hurry  about  it.  Their  interest,  in  common  with  that  of  all  the 
other  Western  States,  is  that  the  cotton  growing  region  should 
remain  where  it  is,  and  where  they  have  the  monopoly  in  the 
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supply  of  various  articles  of  commerce,  some  of  which  they 
would  entirely  loose  if  the  cotton  growing  were  transferred 
to  Texas.  These  three  States,  also,  though  having  an  imme¬ 
diate  interest  in  the  slave  question,  are  but  moderately  affected 
with  the  antipathies  growing  out  of  it,  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
themselves,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  made  by  others,  either  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  object  in  a  political  or  sectional  scramble  for  power. 
They  do  not  favor  at  present,  nor  mean  to  favor  at  any  dis¬ 
tant  day,  either  a  slaveholding  or  non-slaveholding  alliance 
among  the  States.  They  are  for  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  mean 
to  keep  it  as  it  is,  in  despite  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
the  extremes.  They  know  that  no  line  of  demarkation  for 
separating  the  States  can  ever  be  drawn  without  their  assent, 
and  they  never  mean  to  assent  to  any  such  line.  They  view 
negro  slavery  as  a  curse  upon  their  own  white  population,  and 
are  by  no  means  content  to  look  upon  it  as  an  irremediable 
evil,  which  they  are  bound  to  entail  upon  their  posteritv. 
They  stand  in  the  same  position  as  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
both  as  to  feeling  and  interest,  in  regard  to  prospective  eman¬ 
cipation.  These  five  States  have  a  peculiar  and  identical  in¬ 
terest  on  that  subject,  which  is  no  little  involved  in  the  Texas 
question. 

The  slave  question,  properly  considered,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation.  Its  proper 
consideration  has  already  been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  time 
for  every  statesman,  wherever  located,  to  look  it  full  in  the 
face,  notwithstanding  its  repulsiveness,  and  to  attempt  either 
remedy  or  paliative  against  the  mischief  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  This  is  his  duty,  fully  as  much  on  the  score  of 
patriotism  as  of  philanthropy. 

Our  slave  population,  in  half  a  century,  will  by  natural 
increase  amount  to  twelve  or  thirteen  million.  What  are  we 
to  do  with  twelve  million  of  slaves,  having  the  physical  and 
mental  improvement,  to  be  attained  in  that  time  ?  One  of  two 
firings  must  ensue.  They  will  either  exterminate  the  whites 
south  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  line,  or  the  whites 
will  have  to  thin  them  oft’  by  cutting  their  throats.  The  least 
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revolting  and  most  probable  of  these  alternatives  will  indict 
an  indellible  stain  upon  our  national  annals. 

African  colonization  has  ceased  to  be  viewed  as  even  a  pal- 
iative  for  this  appalling  evil.  If  there  be  any  efficient  remedy, 
there  is  none  other  than  that  of  colonization  upon  our  own 
continent.  For  that  purpose  Texas,  or  a  part  of  it,  af¬ 
fords  the  only  remaining  suitable  position.  The  climate, 
though  enfeebling  and  ultimately  destructive  to  the  white 
man,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  negro.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  affords  that  easy  means  of  subsistence  suited  to  his 
indolent  nature.  The  free  negroes  of  the  better  sort  would 
eagerly  flock  to  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  The 
means  of  access  are  so  easy  and  cheap,  that  the  poorest  would 
work  their  way  there,  without  charge  to  the  Government  or 
to  any  colonization  society.  The  work  of  voluntary  emanci¬ 
pation  would  rapidly  progress  throughout  the  States  of  Mary¬ 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  drain  from  these 
States,  by  emigration  of  owners  and  sale  of  slaves,  for  the  use 
of  the  slaveholding  part  of  Texas,  would  leave  it  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  task  to  bring  about  a  coercive,  but  prospective  and 
gradual  emancipation.  According  to  every  probability,  those 
four  States,  and  possibly  Tennessee,  also,  would  adopt  sys¬ 
tems  of  gradual  emancipation  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

The  subdivision  of  slaves,  in  those  five  States,  among  a 
multiplicity  of  owners,  which  takes  the  females  from  field-la¬ 
bor,  secures  their  union  in  marriage,  and  affords  to  the  sick 
and  infants  proper  care,  is  what  renders  those  States  the  great 
prolific  nurseries  of  our  slave  population.  When  slaves  are 
held  in  large  gangs,  and  the  females  worked  in  the  fields,  they 
do  not  propagate  near  so  fast.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  among 
the  Creole  planters  of  Louisiana,  from  working  the  females,  or 
from  inattention  to  infants,  their  propagation  is  not  nearly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  Break  up  those  great  nur¬ 
series  for  slaves,  where  they  duplicate  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  concentrate  the  slaves  into  the  large  proprietor¬ 
ships  of  the  South,  and  they  will  not  duplicate  in  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Without  entering  into  any  conjectural 
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estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  voluntary  emancipations, 
it  is  perfectly  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  from  these 
causes  alone,  our  slave  population  at  the  end  of  half  a  century, 
instead  of  amounting  to  twelve,  will  not  exceed  five  or  six 
million.  Indeed,  if  colonization  and  emancipation  should  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  fashionable  mania,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  our  slave  population  may  be  kept  down  to 
something  like  their  present  numbers. 

But  all  this  depends  upon  making  a  portion  of  Texas  a  free 
negro  colony.  The  enlightened  portion  of  the  people  of  those 
five  States,  even  those  most  anxiously  desiring  emancipation, 
will  never'-move  seriously  or  zealously  in  the  matter  until  they 
can  see  how  emancipation  is  to  place  the  slave  in  a  better  sit¬ 
uation  than  the  free  negro  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  nor 
until  they  can  know  that  the  emancipated  slaves  are  not  to  be 
left  as  a  lazaroni  population  on  our  hands.  We  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  free  blacks  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  portion  of  our 
whole  population.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  by  Abolition¬ 
ists  has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  kept  down  its  agitation  among 
ourselves.  But,  present  us,  through  a  free  negro  colony  in 
Texas,  with  the  practical  means  for  a  beneficial  general  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  zealous,  intelligent,  and 
influential  men  among  us  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough  and 
effectual  agitation — provided,  always,  that  the  Abolitionists 
will  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  alone.  Our  ability  to  do  this 
will  not  be  doubted  when  the  fact  is  recollected  that  in  each 
of  these  five  States,  the  non-slaveholding  voters  outnumber 
the  slaveholders  in  a  ratio  of  four  or  five  to  one.  But  it  is 
only  bare  justice  to  the  slaveholders  themselves,  of  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  own  State,  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them  are  ready  to 
co-operate,  when  they  can  be  satisfied  that  emancipation  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  slaves. 

The  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  people  of  these  five 
States  will  never  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  negro  slavery  is  to 
be  entailed  upon  them  and  their  posterity  in  perpetuity.  If 
they  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  evil,  if  they  are  not  blind  to  the  fu- 
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lure  destiny  of  their  States,  let  them  attend  to  the  adjustment 
of  this  Texas  question  and  the  terms  of  her  admission  into  the 
Union.  They  hold  the  power  in  their  hands  to  require  it  to 
be  adjusted  in  a  manner  to  suit  their  peculiar  interests  on  this 
subject. 

The  bulk  of  the  present  population  of  Texas  is  concentra¬ 
ted  upon  its  eastern  division.  Let  it  be  stipulated  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  treaty  that  the  country  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  by 
a  line  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brasos  river,  running 
up  it  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and  thence  the 
nearest  course  to  Red  river;  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
running  up  it  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  thence 
to  Red  river.  The  eastern  division,  which  would  be  about  the 
size  of  Missouri  or  Georgia,  to  be  at  once  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  one  slaveholding  State.  The  western  division  to  be 
guarantied  against  slavery,  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  free  negro  colonization  from  the  United  States — but 
never  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union;  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  or  sooner,  if  found  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
take  care  of  itself,  to  be  emancipated  as  an  independent 
power.  The  holders  of  private  land  claims  in  the  western  di¬ 
vision,  to  be  permitted  to  surrender  them  to  Government,  at 
a  graduated  price  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
according  to  the  quantity  held  by  a  single  person.  All  the 
good  lands  in  the  eastern  division  are  already  taken  up  by  pri¬ 
vate  claims,  and  should  be  taxed  five  cents  per  acre  per  an¬ 
num,  till  this  or  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  an  adequate  re¬ 
muneration  is  made  up  to  the  owners  in  the  western  division. 

If  our  Government  is  firm  in  adhering  to  some  such  ar¬ 
rangement  as  this,  as  an  ultimatum,  there  is  no  danger  that 
Texas  will  not  accede.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
more  intelligent  and  far-sighted  among  them  are  very  sick  of 
the  experiment  of  carrying  on  an  independent  Government 
with  so  small  a  population.  They  must  be  nearly  hopeless  of 
any  considerable  or  valuable  accession  to  their  population,  in 
their  present  situation.  They  cannot  but  be  apprehensive 
that  much  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  present  popula- 
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tion  will  sell  out  and  return  to  this  country.  The  immediate 
enormous  increase  in  value  which  would  be  given  to  the  lands 
of  the  eastern  division  by  annexation  would  induce  them  to 
accede  upon  almost  any  reasonable  terms.  Put  them  to  it, 
and  they  themselves  will  devise  the  mode  of  compensating 
and  satisfying  the  holders  of  land  in  the  western  division. 

But,  where  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  these  holders?  If  we 
succeed  in  sending  them  free  negroes  in  sufficient  quantities, 
they  will  prefer  retaining  all  the  better  locations  to  surrender¬ 
ing  them  at  any  reasonable  price.  For  we  shall  furnish  them 
with  an  abundance  of  the  very  best  and  cheapest  labor  they 
can  expect  from  any  quarter,  and  enable  them,  without  capi¬ 
tal,  to  till  those  lands  most  profitably,  and  after  making  for¬ 
tunes  by  so  doing,  it  will  be  at  their  own  option  to  leave  them 
and  come  away,  or  not. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  the  negro  colony  being  sepa¬ 
ration,  the  permanent  enlargement  of  the  Union  would  be 
onlv  some  two  hundred  miles  of  Gulf-coast,  extending  back 
some  three  hundred  miles  to  Red  river.  It  would  be  only  one 
new  slave  State  to  come  in  with  Wisconsin,  as  Florida  will 
with  Iowa:  a  mere  keeping  up  of  the  present  relative  numeri¬ 
cal  strength  in  the  Senate.  It  will  be  fixing  a  final  terminus  to 
the  slave  boundary  in  the  southwest.  The  fixing  of  such  a 
terminus  in  the  northwest,  settled  the  agitating  Missouri  ques¬ 
tion.  This  must  be  settled  in  the  same  way.  The  Indians 
will  easily  prevent  the  negroes  from  encroaching  upon  them 
to  the  north.  The  natural  destination  of  the  latter,  when  the 
colony  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  hold  them,  will  be,  across 
the  Rio  Grand  into  Mexico,  where  by  that  time  the  government 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mixed  negro  and  Indian  breeds, 
and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  two  people  to  affiliate.  Our  wes¬ 
tern  Indians  will  be  completely  sheltered  in  from  any  access 
to  or  contact  with  the  injurious  influence  of  any  powerful 
foreign  nation.  The  permanent  character  of  the  treaty  allot¬ 
ment  ot  homes  made  to  the  Indians  by  our  government,  will 
compress  the  whites  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Union, 
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and  the  roving  mania  will  have  to  cease  or  find  a  vent  in 
Oregon. 

This  arrangement  would  also  go  far  towards  conciliating, 
if  it  did  not  entirely  conciliate  Mexico,  and  thereby  secure 
our  national  honor  from  unnecessary  imputation.  She  would 
be  glad  to  have  such  a  barrier  to  the  encroachment  of  our 
migratory  population.  With  that  and  the  Indian  settlements 
on  our  west,  she  would  deem  her  whole  border  sheltered  from 
such  unauthorized  encroachments.  She  would  be  glad  to  see 
any  such  voluntary  terminus  put  to  what  she  deems  the 
grasping  ambition  of  our  government.  She  must  have  lost  all 
hope  of  ever  regaining  Texas;  and  favor  and  liberality  ex¬ 
tended  towards  her,  in  adjusting  the  northern  line  of  Texas, 
would  entirely  conciliate  her. 

The  arrangement,  whilst  it  fostered  and  promoted  the  pe¬ 
culiar  views  and  interests  of  the  five  States  more  particularly 
interested  in  prospective  emancipation,  would  allay,  if  not  sat¬ 
isfy,  the  political  jealousies  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
West  would  be  satisfied  as  to  the  security  of  her  commercial 
emporium  and  the  craving  for  the  good  land  would  be  appeas¬ 
ed.  The  South  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  accession  of 
another  slaveholding  State;  and,  the  North  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  threatened  addition  of  four  new  slaveholding 
States,  is  mitigated  down  to  a  single  one,  with  the  best  sort  of 
a  guarantee,  that  the  evil  to  them,  such  as  it  is,  must  there 
stop,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  chance  of  emancipation 
in  some  of  the  present  slaveholding  States.  The  considerate 
and  better  advised  of  the  southern  people,  such  as  are  not 
mere  politicians,  must  be  more  than  well  pleased,  that  the  in 
jury  to  them  from  a  cotton  growing  rivalry  in  Texas,  should 
be  circumscribed  within  reasonable  limits. 

•  A  more  favorable  occasion  may  never  occur  for  obtaining 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  conciliating  these  various 
interests  and  attaining  the  paramount  object  of  aiding  eman¬ 
cipation. 


